The besb experiments on air show that, so far as a formula of this kii can represent the facts, p, oc 00'77. It may be observed that n = 8 corr sponds to yu, oc 00'79.
When we remember that the principal gases, such as oxygen, hydroge and nitrogen, are regarded as diatomic, we may be inclined to attribu the want of simplicity in the law connecting viscosity and temperature the complication introduced by the want of symmetry in the molecules ai consequent diversities of presentation in an encounter. It was with this id< that I thought it would be interesting to examine the influence of temper ture upon the viscosity of argon, which in the matter of specific heat behav as if composed of single atoms. From the fact that no appreciable part the total energy is rotatory, we may infer that the forces called into pis during one encounter are of a symmetrical character. It seemed, therefoi more likely that a simple relation between viscosity and temperature wou obtain in the case of argon than in the case of the " diatomic " gases.
The best experimental arrangement for examining this question is probab that of Holman*, in which the same constant stream of gas passes in su cession through two capillaries at different temperatures, the pressures beii determined before the first and after the second passage, as well as betwec the two. But to a gas like argon, available in small quantities only, tl application of this method is difficult. And it seemed unnecessary to insi upon the use of constant pressures, seeing that it was not proposed to i: vestigate experimentally the dependence of transpiration upon pressure.
The  theoretical formula for the volume  of gas  transpired,  analogoi to that first given by Stokes for an incompressible fluid, was developed 1 O. E. Meyerf.    Although not quite rigorous, it probably suffices for tl purpose in hand.   If pl} Vl denote the pressure and volume of the gas it enters the capillary, p2y Vz as it leaves the capillary, we have
(4)
In this equation t denotes the time of transpiration, It the radius of tl tube, Z its length, and p the viscosity measured in the usual way.
In order to understand the application of the formula for our prese] purpose, it will be simplest to consider first the passage of equal volum of different gases through the capillary, the initial pressures, and the constai temperature being the same. In an apparatus, such as that about to 1 described, the pressures change as the gas flows, but if the pressures a: definite functions of the amount of gas which at any moment has passed tl be diminished in consequence. If the argument, as > set forth after Maxwell, be valid, such escape must involve a repudiation axwell's fundamental postulate as practically applicable to systems with as great as that it will happen in the course of 1000 years, and that it certainly whe surface were expanded so as to spread tinving rather as elongated bodies with indifferent orientationd form a comparatively thin layer bounded on one side by a moving plane and on the other by a fixed plane.
